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We have in the United States a small but 
highly vociferous group of artists who have 
noisily appropriated to themselves the title, 
Avant Garde of modern art. We also have some 
critics who, thoughtlessly, | presume to believe, 
aid them in this immodest tactic by accepting 
the claim without pause for due consideration of 
the meaning of the words or the significance of 
the art events behind them. These events, to sum- 
marize them bluntly, are an indirect espousal 
of emotional chaos as the goal of one wing of 
the “advancing” group and of ultra-simple be- 
ginnings of the emergence therefrom as that of 
the other wing. Formlessness unlimited, or slight- 
ly limited, is thus proclaimed by word and deed 
as the passport to the advance guard of modern 
art. 

Lest anyone think | am fabricating such an 
incredible objective, | quote a manifesto which 
accompanied an exhibition at the Provincetown 
Art Association in the summer of 1950 of works 
by an international group of 35 artists, includ- 
ing the key figures in the movement. Artists, 
sponsors and New York dealers are all listed. 
The manifesto, therefore, must be considered 
official. | quote: 


Post-Abstract Painting 1950. (France, America) 

“Almost half a century has passed since a 
purely abstract art has come into being. During 
this period, painting has demonstrated that art 
lives by formal terms. This exhibition gives proof 
of a new sense of painting that can best be 
called ‘post-abstract’. Post-abstract painting goes 
beyond formal relationships; it communicates 
plastically, sensuously and _ psychologically 
through the inherent quality of paint. It goes 
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directly from the painter to the observer, without 
reference to a naturalistic world, creating an 
image of its own in a mysterious existence. The 
inventiveness and conceptual freedom explain 
the variety in the use of the means of expres- 
sion.” 


Painters—Sculptors 

Lapique, Bazaine, Hartung, deKonning, Pou- 
sette-Dart, Baziotes, Reinhardt, Rothko, Gottlieb, 
McNeil, Fine, Pollock, David Smith, Grippe, Las- 
saw, Lanskoy, de Stael, Tomlin, Cavallon, Stam- 
os, Hare, Newman, Still, Kees, Knaths, Price, 
Motherwell, Hofmann, Bultman, Rothschild, H. 
Sterne, Lipton, Ferber, Kelly, Brooks. 

Despite certain misstatements and inherent 
contradictions—(abstract art cannot be dated 
and formless work cannot “communicate plas- 
tically,”) the meaning of these words is clear. 
Communication without the controls of formal 
relationships, i.e., content without form, is ad- 
vocated. The paintings of the artists represented 
preponderantly implement the creed. 

It would be an affront to the intelligence of a 
convention of art critics to argue that both con- 
tent and form are essential to all art and that 
the art lies mainly in the form with its controls. 
The best of Stone-Age art with its masterful, if 
simple, design sense, the bulk of primitive art, 
the complex masterworks in many media in 
many periods and civilization, all testify to the 
historic law. And yet, in several countries, the 
repudiation of this law continues without wide- 
spread indignant protest. 

The Paris-born Modern Movement of the early 
20th century was a revolt from the skilfully re- 
ported surface facts of the unorganized, or mere- 
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*A paper by Ralph M. Pearson before the Third Annual Convention of the Association International des Critiques d’Art at Amsterdam, 
July 3rd, 1951. Included in the author’s CRITICAL APPRECIATION COURSE II on THE MODERN RENAISSANCE IN THE U.S.A. published by 
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ly composed, natural scene to the essential truth 
and symbolic statement built by the artist into 
a designed form (with abstract or real material). 
To revolt again from its vast inclusiveness to a 
beginning-over which, by its crudity and/or sim- 
plicity, compels a search back to pre-Stone-Age 
work to find its inept equal—is patently absurd. 
Yet that absurdity is honored in some high 
places. 

At the Venice Biennial Exhibition of 1950, for 
instance, the United States exhibit included, not 
only the plastically literate works of Lebrun, 
Marin and Gorky, but also those of three proud 
exponents of varying degrees of formlessness— 
Gatch, DeKooning and Pollock. Also the unfor- 
tunate middle-ground achievements of Bloom. 
And some American museums, including New 
York’s Modern, have honored the incredible 
crudities and confusions of this group by invi- 
tational exhibition, featuring and even purchase. 
Such events raucously misrepresent American art 
leadership. 

For the mature artists who actually are the 
leaders of today, George L. K. Morris, the ab- 
stract painter, has summarized the situation in 
these words: 

“Now we come to the source of salvation and 
disaster. To free one’s emotions—that’s neces- 
sary but not very much in itself. Anyone can find 
a way for that, but it certainly takes much more 
to produce life that will endure upon a wall. I’ve 
found that in the long run it is a counter-force, 
the effect of control and pacification (of chaos), 
that releases character. It’s this harnessing of 
freedom that has endowed great paintings with 
a poise and distinction to move us still after 
centuries. There lies a danger, always threaten- 
ing, that the artist’s sense of freedom will lead 
to false assumptions—that his own personality, 
seemingly so precious and unfettered, is more 
important than the thing he is after. The de- 
mands for controlling forces—those that fit the 
emotional gamut exactly—are all to easily sub- 
merged.” 


When an abandonment of form in any other 
art field is unthinkable and would be immedi- 
ately repudiated, why can it thus happen in 
visual art? There is but one possible answer. The 
art of pictorial and sculptural form or design is 
the least understood of all visual art elements. 
If it were understood it would never be aban- 
doned by artists in their creations or ignored by 
critics in their appraisals. 


The actual Avant Garde is composed of those 
artists who have emotionally compelling visions 
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Jean Lund, age 14 Birmingham, a. Publi 
Several symbols are built into bold, free, au entic desis 
shows a native power to create and design wit  unconsci, 
nality—when this buried native power is encour jed and» 


and concepts worth expressing and skill: ade- 
quate to the task, who enjoy their freed nm to 
the limit and exploit it in their work, who | »mor 
their personality when it drives them in | un- 
known territory and who then harness the + ex- 
uberance with the disciplines in which lie hid- 
den the art of all time. These are the leac -rs in 
the art of today. Their impact on that a: and 
on young artists is constructive, hopeful, p. /cho- 
logically sound and esthetically rewardig. |t 
carries on, instead of breaks with, the ‘ rand 
Tradition. 


An aberration in the art developmen: of o 
period, even one which goes to the extreme of 
embracing chaos, need alarm no one—if it be 
seen and understood in its proper perspective. 
So understood, in this case, we have a sort of 
tragi-comic Hamletian grave-digging scene in- 
truded into the modern art drama. If it is recog- 
nized as basic comedy no damage will be done. 
If it continues to be taken seriously, however, 
as is now happening, results will be devastating, 
on young artists at least, and in some degree 
on the national culture—even though the ger- 
eral health of our art world will see to it that 
no grave which the Confusionists dig for modern 
art will, in our time, be filled. 


A MODERN VIEWPOINT* 

The failure of some artists, art critics, art au: 
thorities and art teachers to understand the 
Modern Movement after thirty-two years of its 
vitalizing penetration into the life and art of this 
country is hard to explain with tolerance. There 

— 

* Condensed from Mr. Pearson’s book, THE NEW ART EDU: 

CATION, Harper & Bros., 1941. 
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are obvious reasons for the failure: self-defense, 
Jaziness, inelasticity of mind, insensitivity, the 
innate conservatism which resists change in any 
and all fields including art. Certainly these are 
not very creditable excuses for a professional’s 
ignorance of a quarter of a century’s develop- 
ments in his own field. A mere layman’s ignor- 
ance is more excusable: inertia, lack of oppor- 
tunity, an uncurious mind can be his alibi. Any 
individual has an inalienable right, of course, 
to choose esthetic isolationism as his way of 
life—as long as the decision affects only himself. 
But surely he has no ethical right to inflict his 
own limitations on students, or, as a critic, on 
his public. When one does so transgress it be- 
comes a public duty of good citizenship in the 
art community to challenge him—to publicize 
the issue. This war and the post-war period are 
a time for re-evaluation and change. They are 
not a time for drifting with a tide, or for polite 
evasion of issues. 

To list some of the attributes of the Modern 
Movement is to high-light this issue. The issue 
should need no additional argument. It may, 
however, demand copious additions to a doubt- 
experience. 

Here are a few of what | like to call axioms 
which can be deduced from experiencing the 
values inherent in the Modern Movement in art: 

All copying of subject as seen by the physical 
eyes (Naturalism) is craft, not art. As a national 
expression copying has existed only in a few 
decadent periods in the long history of art— 
such as the late Greek and Roman and our own 
recent past. 

The dominant characteristics of the Modern 
Movement are creation and design. 

The modern artist re-creates subject into his 
own expression and organizes all elements, in- 
cluding subject, into design. 

Design is the least common denominator of 
all the arts. It is timeless and placeless. The 
power to create and to enjoy design is part of 
the basic equipment of man. 

Design in pictures and sculptures is the or- 
ganization of the elements of color, space, line, 
texture, light-dark, planes, and form into har- 
monic and rhythmic relationships. 

These visual harmonies can be played with 
subject transmuted into the design (designed 
realism), or with no subject (abstraction). 

Designed relationships to be authentic art find 
their source in warm-blooded feeling, sensing, 
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enjoying, rather than solely or mainly in the 
coldness of conscious mind. 

The harmonic relationships of design play up- 
on the sensitivities through the sense of sight 
as the harmonic relationships of sound in music 
do through the sense of hearing. 

The application of these “axioms” to the pic- 
ture or sculpture constitutes our present renais- 


sance of the creative spirit in man which we call 
the Modern Movement. 


In Memoriam 


OTTO F. EGE 


Otto F. Ege, a leader in art education, Dean 
of the Cleveland School of Art (now the Cleve- 
land Institute), passed away in late summer. 


Dean Ege’s activities as a participant and as 
a leader in both Western and Eastern Arts As- 
sociations encompass 
well over a continu- 
ous period of thirty 
years. Always ready 
to cooperate, he was 
willing to share of his 
time, energy and tal- 
ent for the improve- 
ment of art in the 
schools. As Dean at 
Cleveland and as a 
teacher at Western 
Reserve University he 
kept in close touch 
with the changing mode and philosophy of art 
education. 


OTTO F. EGE 


An eminent collector and an outstanding au- 
thority of manuscripts, he rendered valuable 
service to America by importing beautiful as 
well as valuable works of calligraphic art from 
Europe and the Orient. His intense interest in 
calligraphy in general caused him to write and 
to lecture on the subject in an interesting and 
authoritative manner. 


Art education’s loss is a great one; N.A.E.A. 
pays tribute to his memory and extends deep 
sympathy to his family in their irreparable loss. 
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SOMETHING 
TERRIBLY 
IMPORTANT 

IS HAPPENING 
IN ART EDUCATION 


Its philosophy is matur- 
ing, its objectives are be- 
ing clarified, its organ- 
ization is being im- 
proved, and its place in 
the scheme of general 
education is being real- 
ized. 


ARE YOU 

IN THE KNOW? 
AND... ARE YOUR 
ASSOCIATES 
IN THE KNOW? 


Every art teacher, super- 
visor or consultant in the 
schools of America 
should KNOW what 
N.A.E.A. is, what it has 
done, how it operates, 
and what it hopes to ac- 
complish for art educa- 
tion in America. Have 
you enrolled someone 
lately? If not, why not? 


THIS ISIT!! 


It is the last issue of ART 
EDUCATION you will re- 
ceive unless you renew 
your membership. Send 
dues at once to your RE- 
GIONAL SECRETARY. 


THIS |S THE 
TIME FOR 
RENEWAL... 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


““ALL OUR PAST ACCLAIMS OUR FUTURE ” 


When Swinburne wrote these words he did not refer toc y 
particular group of individuals. Surely he did not dream >f 
N.A.E.A. as many of us have. But his words, in the light of « r 
interests, were prophetic nevertheless; somehow they seem o 
have profound meaning for those whose faith in the future >f 
our Association and its program has sustained them thus ( ir 
in the endeavor. 

All our past has been rooted in the faith that the mag 
tude of the task would be a stimulus and not a deterrent; t! 
all our problems would be stepping stones rather than obstac! s 
that our little successes would be incentives to greater achie  >- 
ments. All our past has been a slow but steady conversion fri n 
narrowness and provincialism to wider scopes and larger visio s. 

Yet, not only faith but history also has been our stay; |! 
our past has had a history replete with events that have | ft 
their impress upon art education in each of the several g: >- 
graphic areas. Leadership in American art education has co \e 
from all parts of the country; some regional groups have hac a 
continuous program for over forty years. State organizatio s 
while more recent in origin have established activities of « « 
treme significance. The latter deal with grass roots proble 1s 
and issues and it may well be that true growth at the regior al 
and national levels will come from these virile groups wo 
serve the needs of art education at a closer range. 

The National Art Education Association still faces prcob- 
lems. The first is that of true organic unity. The interests of afi |i- 
ated associations are still too well entrenched and the vision 
has not penetrated too deeply as yet. Other issues with which 
we will need to square up are these: 
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(1) unified publications policy, 

(2) unified research program, 

(3) general acceptance of the value of state groups as na- 
tural vehicles for the dissemination of the best thinking 
in art education from coast to coast, and as the reser- 
voir for future leadership, and 

(4) a financial policy adequate to the task. 

Implicit in any plan for the eventual solution of these basic 
problems there remains the principle of aufonomy for local, state 
and regional groups, with interlocking at those points where 
the strength of the several groups will mean greater advantage 
for all. While these are not easy tasks, they are not impossible 
ones. 

The older leadership needs to realize that history always 
has and always will pursue its course; younger leaders need to 
ponder the same fact but in terms of the acid test of time and 
experience. Both young and old need to think objectively, im- 
personally, and magnanimously. 

The National Education Association of the United States is 
now embarking on a Centennial Action Program. Can any one 
assume that they have not had struggles? Can anyone assume 
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that there have never been differences of opinion concerning 
program, administration or policy? One would be naive indeed! 
Nevertheless, N.E.A. has grown into the largest organization 
of educational workers in the world; its program has profound 
influence in what goes on in American education; its legislative 
program and its educational policies are making themseives felt 
in all phases of the business of teaching. 

“All Our Past Acclaims Our Future”; we are a long way 
from the goal but our faith in tomorrow is boundless. Our poten- 
tial membership is nearly twelve thousand; our professional 
sphere is vast, and our inherent resources, if they were properly 
organized could make N.A.E.A. one of the most influential groups 
of educators in America. What then, of the future? 


A REPORT BY A SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


| It is a Matter of Conviction to the 
National Art Education Associa- 
tion that State Departments of 
Education Should Include on 
Their Staffs a State Director of 
Art and Other Well-Qualified Art 
Personnel for the Following Rea- 
sons: 


A. The state should assume re- 
sponsibility for the creative and 
cultural development of its citizens, 
children and adults, just as it now 
assumes responsibility in other 
areas of human needs such as 
health and vocational education. 


B. There is a need for the coor- 
dination, on a state-wide basis, of 
programs of instruction in art and 
art education in order that the en- 
ergies of educators be effectively 
directed toward establishment of 
objectives and purposes for all 
groups through a philosophy of art 
education which makes use of the 
creative process. 


C. The state should assume re- 
sponsibility for equalizing oppor- 
tunities for art education. This will 
necessitate financial as well as pro- 
fessional support comparable to 
other phases of education. 


il A State Director of Art, in In- 
creasing the Effectiveness of Art 
Education in a State on a Con- 
sultative and Guidance Basis, 
can Render Important Services in 
the Following Areas: 


A. Supervisory Activities Con- 
cerned with In-Service Training. 

Assistance to art and general 
educators in determining and solv- 
ing their problems in art education 
by means of classroom visitation 
and evaluation; individual and 
group discussions; interpretive lec- 
tures with regard to philosophy, in- 
structional and visual materials; 
and assistance in the employment 
of well-qualified teachers of art. 
Workshops study groups 
would be planned in cooperation 
with teachers of art, classroom 
teachers, parents, and citizens in 
the community, officers of state and 
regional organizations, and teach- 
er education institutions. 

B. Supervisory Activities Con- 
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STATE DIRECTORSHIPS IN ART 


MISS SARA JOYNER, Chairman State Director of Art Education for Virginia 


cerned with Teacher Education. 

Cooperative planning with the 
teacher education colleges with re- 
gard to curricular changes which 
would effect practices and proce- 
dures, apprentice teaching, estab- 
lishment of extension courses and 
workshops, and certification re- 
quirements for art and classroom 
teacher. 

C. Materials and Resources. 

Preparation and distribution of 
useful information in the form of 
curriculum materials, pamphlets, 
and news letters. These might in- 
clude suggestions for art teaching, 
sources of supplies and equipment, 
visual aids, exhibits of child and 
adult art, reports on experiments 
in art teaching at different age 
levels, discussion of specific prob- 
lems and how they have been 
dealt with, current literature, com- 
munity and state resources and 
studies made with regard to space 
and other requirements for art 
rooms. 

D. Coordinating Activities on a 
State-wide Basis. 

Participation as a consultant in 
regional and state-wide confer- 
ences of superintendents, princi- 
pals, general supervisors, and art 
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personnel for the purpose of inter- 
preting the idea of art education 
as a vital and significant part of 
general education; development of 
and participation in cooperative 
projects with museums and state 
education associations. 


E. Other Services and Activities. 

Assistance in the recruitment of 
teachers for the profession of art 
teaching; publication of an annual 
report on art education with re- 
spect to teachers, programs, and 
budgets with specific recommenda- 
tions for improvement of these. 
Service as a liaison between state, 
regional, and national art associa- 
tions and the United States Office 
of Education in dealing with 
policies and practices in art educa- 
tion. 


ill Art is of Vital Importance in 

Education because: 

Art can help to shape our whole 
environment. It can play an impor- 
tant part in the building of homes, 
churches, stores, and factories; in 
the laying out of parks, play- 


grounds, and gardens; in the plan- 
ning of cities; in the designing, se- 
lecting, and wearing of clothing; 
in home decorating and home- 
making; in the designing of all use- 
able products from stoves and 
jewelry to paintings and sculpture; 
in stage design, the motion picture, 
television, and photography; in the 
production of books and maga- 
zines; in window display and in 
advertising design. 

Adults and children alike are af- 
fected by an environment that is 
made up of art products and aes- 
thetic elements. When they are al- 
lowed to participate in the creation 
of such an environment, apprecia- 
tion of art can be intensified and 
wholesome consumer attitudes de- 
veloped. Such contributions to or- 
der and beauty in living should 
bring art quality into every school 
experience and lay a foundation 
for the cultural contributions of 
man. When art becomes a basic 
approach to living, human re- 
sponses embrace spiritual as well 
as art values. 


Communication of indivic 
ideas and feeling through art 
pression affords a means of le rn- 


‘ing and integration, and a mé¢ans 


of releasing tensions which aide 
in all people whether they are hil- 
dren or adults. If a teacher ap. 
proves the child’s honest effor — to 
communicate through paint, pc >er, 
clay, wood, and other art rm -di- 
ums at the rate of his maturity ind 
age and does not impose or 
fy ideas the child develop a 
sense of personal worth bec: use 
the value of his individual co tri- 
bution is recognized. This sens of 
worth not only encourages c: 4fi- 
dence in the child’s ability to 
achieve and progress but enc les 
him to become more closely | ite- 
grated with his own group. 

Art is for everyone to enjoy :nd 
create. It is not limited to a s: all 
group of art specialists but can be- 
come a natural part of everyo ie’s 
living. We think of it as a qué lity 
of experience as well as a proc uct 
resulting from experience. 


THE FORUM is correLATION EVER DESIRABLE? 


Carolgu S. Howlett 


HEAD, ART EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 


Defines the Issue and Points to Pros and Cons 
The Controversy 


Although the idea is expressed here seems in- 
nocent enough, its use and abuse in the school 
program has led to a barrage of conflicting view- 
points as to its valid- 
ity. Some condemn it 
as a “has-been”, in- 
sisting it has no rela- 
tionship to objectives 
which stress art as a 
developmental activ- 
ity essential to all 
people at all levels of 
growth. Others taboo 
correlation as indica- 
tive of the insecurity 
of art in the curricu- 
CAROLYN S. HOWLETT lum—that art must 
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be recognized as important in itself insteac of 
clinging to other subjects for support or serving 
as a “side-kick” to other subjects. Many art 
teachers are puzzled. The question mark is there. 
They‘re not sure. 


Definition 


According to the Dictionary of Education cor- 
relation is “bringing together the elements of 
two or more different subject-matter fields that 
bear on the same large problem or area of 
human experience, in such a way that each ele- 
ment is reinforced, broadened, and made richer 
through its association with the elements from 
the other subject fields—.” 


Background for the Controversy 


There are a number of reasons for these atti- 
tudes, and most of them can be traced back to 
the years when correlation was first introduced 
as an antidote for the over-specialized depart- 
mentalized curriculum characterized by competi- 
tion and segregation of subjects. As such it was 
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only a superficial extrinsic device promoted 
largely by administrators and supervisors to fur- 
nish some tangible exhibitable evidence of co- 
operation between departments. 


Somewhat later, particularly during the de- 
pression years, when the arts were frequently 
eliminated as “fads and frills” the art teachers 
themselves initiated countless correlated projects 
in a frantic effort to link their work with the 
more “secure subjects” and thus prove their in- 
dispensability. 

But now, in a period of comparative security, 
when the arts are more and more recognized 
by administrators and general educators as vi- 
tally essential because of their unique function 
in the total scheme of education, we find many 
art teachers courageous enough to cast off their 
old friend, “Correlation,” as a trademark of that 
earlier insecurity. 


Child-Centered Versus Subject-Centered 
Curriculum 


Although the original purpose of correlation 
was inspired by a sincere desire to help the stu- 
dent become an integrated, unified personality; 
the evolution of the correlative method led to 
over-emphasis on the relationships in subject- 
matter content instead of on the needs of the 
students. The procedure usually involved pre- 
planning by the teachers of courses, units, activ- 
ities and projects around a common subject- 
matter theme. In spite of the many conferences 
before and after school, coordination and carry- 
over was unnatural and forced. It became sub- 
ject-matter dominated and teacher controlled at 
the expense of the students’ needs. 


What are the Alternatives 


Even if we recognize these disadvantages, 
must we necessarily conclude that correlation is 
never desirable? What can we do about it? 


Escape Via Extremes 


We can avoid the whole problem by reverting 
to either of two extremes: 


The one-teacher program without any special- — 


ists might be the ideal way of developing each 
student as his needs could be more readily recog- 
nized and met through any subject area when 
most apt and timely. However, the chief disad- 
vantage is the obvious lack of teachers with 
sufficient well-rounded knowledge of all the 
major areas of learning to challenge the best 
creative endeavor of the students for the solu- 
tion of their problems. 


At the other extreme is the school program 
comprised of an unrelated range of separate 
courses—each organized and planned by indi- 
vidual teachers without any particular consider- 
ation for the students’ experiences with any other 
subject area. Though the students themselves 
might discover relationships, these are usually 
on a hit or miss basis. Too often this set-up leads 
to unwholesome competition between teachers 
for the maximum interest of the same students. 

Since most of us are unwilling to revert to 
either of the two extremes as ways to escape 
correlation, we are faced with the alternative 
of making it an effective asset. 


To Make Correlation Effective 


We need to re-examine and re-evaluate corre- 
lation in broader terms. For example, we can 
consider all curricular set-ups in between the 
two extremes as a form of correlation. In some 
way or another they utilize the various subject 
areas as a means to the clarification and inte- 
gration of the student’s experiences for his 
growth and development. The CORE curriculum 
substitutes CORE-relation for correlation, using 
art consultants as specialists available to the 
students and classroom teachers, who serve as 
the pivot in the correlative process. 

Considered in this light, correlation is not just 
desirable— it is inevitable! Certainly it is inevit- 
able in any educational program where the true 
meaning of art is recognized as a form of self- 
expression. As such it pre-supposes that the doer 
must have something to say. His ideas are a 
fusion of all his experiences whether real or 
vicarious. His sensory, exertive, emotional and 
mental capacities are his means to experiences 
through all subject areas. 

Whenever an art teacher provides the oppor- 
tunity for students to express their own ideas, 
correlation takes place. The student’s experi- 
ences, whether direct or indirect include ideas 
from a multiplicity of interrelated sources. There 
are countless other examples of effective uses of 
correlation, even in schools where it is consid- 
ered taboo, though usually under the guise of 
another name. 

Probably the most important change required 
to make correlation desirable is for all teachers 
of all subject fields to consider the STUDENT 
rather than the SUBJECT as the starting-point for 
correlated activities. In the past the individual 
and his needs were lost sight of. We must avoid 
teacher-planned far-fetched relationships that 
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are not meaningful in the immediate lives of the 
students. 

As to execution we must be flexible so that 
the resources of various departments and teach- 
ers are available to meet needs as they arise. 
The pitfall of the past was to plan in routine 
fashion and to designate a specific month or term 
or week when all studies were suddenly directed 
to one chosen problem. Instead, we should be 
continually alert to the developmental needs of 
the students and be ready to combine forces as 
a means of contributing to their solution if and 
when necessary. 


Also, we should avoid hard and fast rules as 
to where a correlated activity should begin—in 
the art class or social studies or science. If cor- 
relation is valid in the lives of the students, there 
will be no line of demarcation. For some students 
at some time an art activity might motivate a 
spirit of inquiry reaching into many other areas 
of learning; or conversely, some phase of an- 
other subject might set off a delving into the arts. 

For example, some of the students might be 
so excited over the design and construction of 
mobile sculptures that their curiosity and interest 
carries over to historical research to find out 
about uses of mobiles in the art and culture of 
other peoples—from Japanese mobile toys to 
19th century mobile valentines and greeting 
cards. At the natural history museum they dis- 
cover the mobile masks of the Northwest Ameri- 
can Indians, which in turn leads to a curiosity 
about the religious beliefs and social customs— 
knowledge they gain through the social sciences. 
They become aware of the importance of move- 
ment and moving things in all civilizations and 
learn of its effects on social progress. Through the 
physical sciences they learn of the development 
of technological skills that were responsible for 
the propulsion of everything from rafts and 
boats to the power-driven mobiles of commerce 
and industry—steam shovels, cement-mixers, 
draw-bridges and locomotives. Thus through a 
utilization of all subject areas they gain in fun- 
damental understandings of relationships in cul- 
tures and concepts of living from past to present 
and from near and far. 

Used in this way we recognize correlation as 
a means to an end rather than as an end in it- 
self. Innumerable such opportunities for the cor- 
relation of experiences will unfold if all teachers, 
regardless of their own areas of specialization, 
are EDUCATORS willing to forsake their own 
specialized interests for the general good of the 
students. Where good creative teaching takes 


place, correlation is a desirable means tc the 
development of the integrated personality 


F. Lows Aoouer 


OF NORMAL UNIVERSITY, NORMAL, ILLINOIS, SAYS: 


Yes, Under Certain Condition 


To me, the correlation of art with other « eas 
of learning means that art activities are b sed 
upon, or built around, the subject conte: of 
these other areas. 

Yes, correlation may be desirable in a p blic 
school art program if that correlation o -urs 
from the very beginning and if it goes ha / in 
hand with other learning experiences. It s! ould 
not be a last minute, illustrative expositic \ of 
facts that have already been learned. The 
trouble is that for a number of years we + ade 
such a fetish of correlation that the entir: art 
program became a slave to social studies © its. 
Even today, a school’s art program is « ‘ten 
judged by the number of illustrative mura. on 
its walls. This is ost 
unfortunate sinc: the 
value of an art pro- 
gram lies in 
happens to the 
as he explores, ex- 
periments, invents, 
and expresses (1 a 
variety of materials. 
Often such wor is 
not suitable for exhi- 
bition and certainly 
may have little to do 
with the subject con- 
tent of other areas of learning. 

Art activities should be determined by the 
interests of the individual or group. If occasion- 
ally these interests center around a major ac- 
tivity in the classroom, there is no reason why 
exciting and imaginative art experiences may 
not be carried on which incorporate these class- 
room activities. Such art experiences may very 
well be a final realization and utilization of 
materials which, in previous art classes, have 
been thoroughly explored from an experimen- 
tal point of view. In fact, in our desire to provide 
opportunities for experimentation—rather than 
place an emphasis upon finished products—we 
must be careful not to make academic a pro- 
cedure which may have definite limitations in 
interest-span. 


F. LOUIS HOOVER 
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We must be very sure that children are genu- 
inely interested in the “major classroom activ- 
ity’ to which we believe a correlation of art ac- 
tivities is desirable or even justifiable. The class- 
room teacher may be quite enthusiastic about a 
particular social studies unit, but it does not 
necessarily follow that this is true for the chil- 
dren. Jersild and Tasch’, in their study of chil- 
dren's interests, pointed up this fact when they 
discovered through their “interest finder” that 
social studies, particularly at the intermediate 
level, ranked very low on the list of preferred 
subjects, while English, arithmetic, and arts ac- 
tivities ranked high. 

A successful example of correlation might be 
a situation in which a group of children are 
studying the lumber industry. As they begin their 
study, they collect a variety of types of wood 
and, while they are gathering information re- 
garding the industry, they are experimenting 
with the different woods to discover their hard- 
ness, softness, how they can be drilled, stained, 
carved, and sawed. These experiments may, or 
may not, result in exhibitable objects. At this 
stage, they are not reporting facts already 
learned; they are in the process of learning 
through the activity itself. Thus all learnings— 
factual and experimental—are correlated 
through the common subject of wood. Whether 
or not an art activity is correlated with other 
classroom experiences is, in the end, of second- 
ary importance. First and last, we are seeking 
to develop the total growth and personality of 
the child. When correlation helps to make this 
possible, it is justifiable and desirable. 


Wary +t. UcRibbin 


DIRECTOR OF ART, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Analyzes the Arguments 


Basically, Mrs. Howlett and Dr. Hoover are in 
agreement in their philosophy of art education 
as it applies to the problem of correlation. They 
agree: 

That emphasis in art education should be on 
the child and his development rather than on 
the art product. 

That children’s interests and needs should de- 
termine their art activities. 

That since all experience is drawn upon in 
any creative art activity, a vivid though vicari- 


‘Jersild, Arther T., and Tasch, Ruth J., Children’s Interests. 
New York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1949. 


ous experience in another subject-matter area 
might, if meaningful, be the basis of the art 
activity. 

That subject-matter correlation is generally the 
result of teacher planning and can become as 
inflexible as any other superimposed, logically 
organized body of factual material. 

That subject-matter correlation, therefore, is 
apt to be forced and superficial. 

That the only defensible argument for corre- 
lation is its effectiveness in the development of 
personally and socially integrated individuals. 

Differences in points of view are the result not 
of opposing philosophies but rather of the in- 
terpretation of correlation upon which each 
bases his considerations. 

Dr. Hoover accepts the more general inter- 
pretation of correlation as subject-matter corre- 
lation in which art activities are committed to 
play a contributing role. Within these limits he 
concludes that effective correlation of art with 
the ongoing classroom activity is possible and 
even desirable, provided the children are “gen- 
vinely interested in the major classroom activity” 
and the art activities have been a part of the 
onging learning experiences “not a last-min- 
ute illustrative exposition of facts that have al- 
ready been learned.” 

Yet in the example of subject-matter correla- 
tion cited by Dr. Hoover, | sense the limitations 
imposed by such correlation. If | read correctly, 
children’s experiments to discover the qualities 
of various woods during their study of “Lum- 
ber” furnished science rather than creative art 
experiences. Objective probing to verify existing 
truths, in this case the nature of the wood, is 
scientific research; creating from the wood some- 
thing which did not before exist constitutes a 
creative art experience. The discovery of the 
character of the wood seemed to be but the be- 
ginning, not the culmination of a truly creative 
art experience. Unless such an experiment re- 
sults in a product satisfying to the child, it has 
been a frustrating, disintegrating experience. 
Too often in our effort to de-emphasize the prod- 
uct, we forget that product cannot be dissociated 
from process in its effect upon the producer. 

Mrs. Howlett broadens her original Dictionary 
of Education definition of correlation to cover 
“the fusion of all experiences whether real or 
vicarious” which are consciously or unconscious- 
ly drawn upon in any creative art expression. 
With this expanded concept of correlation, we 
accept her statement that correlation is not only 
desirable; it is “inevitable.” 
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Although neither Dr. Hoover nor Mrs. Howlett 
definitely restricts the discussion to a specific age 
group, it would seem evident that Dr. Hoover is 
writing in terms of the elementary school child, 
while Mrs. Howlett is considering the secondary 
or college student. In her interpretation, there- 
fore, the desirable correlation is student-made; 
in Dr. Hoover’s discussion, it seems to be teacher- 
planned. 


Meaningful Correlation 


The ability to cor-relate or sense reciprocal 
relationships is an attribute of maturity and es- 
sential to intelligent living. The only correlations 
that are meaningful to the child are those he 
has himself established. No teacher-planned, 
superimposed though logical correlation can 
have meaning for him; such organization of 
subject matter may help him sense relationships, 
but the real change in concept which comes from 
a cor-relating of ideas cannot be achieved for 
him. It must be of his own experiencing. 


Natural Correlation 

Since we express a belief that the child’s inter- 
ests and needs should determine his art activ- 
ities, the correlation of life experiences and art 
is the one unassailable type of correlation. 

Florence Stratemeyer, in her recent book, De- 
veloping a Curriculum for Modern Living,’ refers 
to the “persistent life situations learners face’” 
as the defensible subject matter for the modern 
curriculum. Those “persistent life situations” 
which involve art values offer limitless possibil- 
ities for art activities. 

It is impossible to consider art activities based 
on interests, needs, and experiences in the vari- 
ous areas of a child’s life without cutting across 
subject areas. The contributions of all subject 
fields to the solution of real life problems rather 
than any artificial, formal correlation within the 
subjects themselves is, | feel, desirable. 


Children’s Needs and Interests 


Regardless of how traditional or progressive 
the school’s educational philosophy is, regard- 
less of whether art activities are guided by the 
classroom teacher or the “specialist,” if we 
make the child’s interests and needs the basis 
of his art activities we are on sound and very 
fertile ground. 

We must help children determine the long- 


*Stratemeyer, Florence B. and Others, Developing a Curricu- 
lum for Modern Living, New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University (1947). 

*tbid. 
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range worth of their interests; at times we ust 
even make them aware of their needs. 


What are these needs—these interests of our 
group? Make a survey; discover them. Whe do 
children do at home, at school, at work, in eir 
leisure which they would do better and vith 
greater satisfaction if art were their wo of 
doing? What are their psychological need for 
creative art experiences? 


Subject Matter Organization Artificial 


Subject matter organization of art activit s is 
in its nature artificial. Art is not what but ow. 
The creative process is a subjective one; the 
more we force compliance with the objectiv: de- 
mands of specified subject matter, the les the 
chance for the creative act, through which >er- 
sonal integration takes place. 


Experimental Approach Blocked 

In subject-matter-bound art activities th in- 
tegrative effect of an experimental approa: ) to 
materials is blocked. 

In the creative art experience freed of sul ect- 
matter limitations the child does his thir ing 
and experimenting directly in the art medivu ) of 
his choice. His end product, too, is somet ing 
realized within this suitable medium, somet jing 
tangible, capable of giving immediate sati fac- 
tion, yet carrying within itself the urge to fu: ‘her 
effort. In every step of the experimental pri cess 
evaluation and planning are in some desree 
present. Values are not deferred. The experince 
itself is the process through which the child is 
developing. Moreover, through the kinesthetic 
relationship to the materials, emotional ouilets 
are established. 


Subject Content of Art 


The content of art is and always has been life 
itself. The content of art education should be 
life—life as experienced by the child of 6, or 
the youth of 16. With all the indisputable art-life 
needs, it is unnecessary to force subject-matter 
correlation, sometimes as artificial as that re- 
ferred to by Alice Miel in Changing the Curricu- 
lum,' when classes were taught, “Row, Row, 
Row Your Boat” or “Flow Gently Sweet Afton’ 
while the city water supply was being studied. 

The real claims of life on art education are 
so immediate and universal that subject-matter 
correlation, except in the very broad interpreta- 
tion given it by Mrs. Howlett, is unnecessary and, 
in my judgment, undesirable. 


*Miel, Alice, Changing the Curriculum, New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century (1946). 
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D. Apple: 


ASSOCIATIO 


SIGNIFICANT MEETINGS 
PLANNED FOR ST. LOUIS, 
BOSTON, LOS ANGELES 


President Goss Urges Attendance 


In conjunction with the regional meetings of 
the American Association of School Adminis 
trators, N.A.E.A. will be represented with signi- 
ficant programs at St. Louis, Los Angeles and 
Boston. The careful selection of local chairmen 
on the part of President Goss and Vice-President 

Dix, our members in 

these widely separat- 

ed areas are assured 

of excellent pro- 

grams. “Other Educa- 

wa, ee tional Groups Look at 

’ Art Education” is the 

theme adopted for 
all three meetings. 
Representatives of 

national bodies will 
aa. be on hand to ask 
questions as well as 
to answer them with 
regard to the art program in our schools. 


DALE GOSS 


President Goss’s Challenge is one that can- 
not be denied. He says: 


“As | glanced through a recent copy of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, | was challenged by 
an editorial entitled, ‘Back to Fundamentals’. 


“Above the editorial a cartoon entitled, ‘The 
Greatest Textbook’, showed Uncle Sam’s hand 
clutching a Bible. A book mark was lettered 
REVERENCE. In the background appeared a 
school desk; on it was a paper with the mes- 
sage, ‘Teaching of the Three R’s in Our Schools’. 
There were three books on the desk. 


“‘The New York Board of Regents’, the edi- 


torial began . . . ‘has made two patriotic pro- 
posals.’ 


“'One ... that every classroom day begin 
with the recital of a non-denominational prayer 
acknowledging human dependence on God and 
beseeching His divine blessings.’ 


“‘Obeisance to the Deity would be conjoined 
to the pledge of allegiance to the Flag.’ 


“The editorial writer then had this to say: 


“'The action of the New York regents should 
have a healing effect at a time of controversy.’ 


“’Paralleling other radical and disruptive 
tendencies, there has been an academic counter- 
part in education.’ 


“Under the pseudonym ‘progressive’—or lat- 
terly calling itself ‘modern’—the movement has 
employed the so-called ‘social studies’ to promote 
collectivist ideas in high school. 


“ ‘In lower grades’, this Hearst ‘educator’ con- 
tinued, ‘it has substituted mere notionalism for 
the civilized vertues of discipline, diligence and 
good behavior.’ 


“The very essence of this progressivism is ma- 
terialism, usually along Marxist lines, and the 
very basis of Marxism is atheism.” 


While no thinking person gives credence to 
editorials of this kind, the statement does sug- 
gest comment upon the current practice of align- 
ing well established democratic concepts of edu- 
cation with subversive influences. 


As a nation we find strength in the creative- 
ness of our people and we know that one of 
the principal contributors to creativeness is free- 
dom of expression. We understand that oppor- 
tunities for creative growth plus a program for 
developing social responsibility constitute an im- 
portant part of American education. 


This describes an essential difference between 
democratic and authoritarian education and 
each of us is charged with responsibility for 
making the difference clear to all. Through the 
efforts of our Professional Relations Committee 
we are offered an opportunity to do so. 


In this issue is a summary of the splendid pro- 
grams planned in conjunction with regional 
meetings of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Your cooperation with those in 
charge is needed; your attendance at the ses- 
sions is expected; and your patient but persistent 
effort to counteract statements by the uninformed 
or malicious is part of your duty as an educator. 
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ST. LOUIS MEETING 


National Art Education Association 
New Hotel Jefferson 


Thursday, February 21 

6:00 P. M. Dinner Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Friday, February 22 

8:40 A. M. Council Meeting (Room to be as- 
signed). 

12:00 Noon Council Luncheon. 

1:45 P. M. Council Meeting. 

7:30 P. M. Council Meeting with invited lead- 
ers and local arrangements committee. 
Saturday, February 23 

12:00 Noon Crystal Room—tLuncheon. 

From the N.E.A., Dr. J. Cloyd Miller, Pres. of 
N.E.A., Washington, D. C. 

Art in Your School, F. Louis Hoover, Speaker, 
Head, Art Education Dept., Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 

Chairman: Rosemary Beymer, Member of 
Proff. Relations Comm., N.A.E.A., Dir. of Art, 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Reservations to be made by February 20 to 
Miss Martha Humphrey, 5401 Cabanee, St. Louis 
12, Mo. Price: $3.00, including tax and tips. 

2:00 P. M., lvory Room—General Meeting. 
Other Educational Groups Look at Art Education 

Chairman: Herbert V. Jackson, Consultant in 
Art, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Moderator: Ivan E. Johnson, Consultant in Art, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Panel: 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Barbara Henderson, Director of 
Elementary Education, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Association of Secondary School 


Principals, Dr. Harry Burke, Supt. of Schools, , 


Omaha, Nebraska. 

Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, Jennie Walhert, Elem. Consultant, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Sue Ryan, Principal, Hempstead School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Association of School Administrators, J. Harry 
Adams, Supt. of Schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Association of School Administrators, F. L. 
Schlagel, Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. 

National Art Education Association, Edwin 
Ziegfeld, Past Pres., N.A.E.A., Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York, New York. 

4:00 P. M. Meeting, Executive Committee. 
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LOS ANGELES MEETING 


The Biltmore Hotel 
Saturday, March 8, 1952 

12:00 Noon, Luncheon. Speaker: To be an. 
nounced. Chairman: Vivian Faure Rilliett. 

2:00 P. M. General Meeting—Confe ence 
Room 2. Chairman: John Olsen. Other E: uca- 
tional Groups Look at Art Education. 

Moderator: To be designated. 

Panel Representatives: 


Association for Supervision and Curric lum 
Development; National Association of Secor ‘ary 
School Principals; Association for Childhood =du- 
cation International; Department of Eleme tary 
School Principals; Association of School Adn inis- 
trators; National Art Education Associatio: 


BOSTON MEETING 


National Art Education Association 
Copley-Plaza Hotel 


Saturday, April 5, 1952 

12:00 Noon, Luncheon—State Suite. Spe ker: 
Professor Harold Edgell; Chairman: Harolc Lin- 
dergreen. 

2:00 P. M. Meeting—State Suite. Panel a: fol- 
lows: Educational Groups Look at Art Educc ‘ion. 

Chairman: Margaret F. S. Glace, Acac2mic 
Dean, Maryland Institute of Art, Baltimore, N.ary- 
land. 

Moderator: Abel Hanson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y., N. Y. 

Panel: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Arno Bellack, Executive Secreiary, 
1201 West 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, William H. Bristow, Director, Bureau of 
Curriculum Research, Board of Education, N. Y. 
N. Y. 

Association for Childhood Education Interna: | 
tional, Dorothy Cadwallader, Principal, Robbins 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Lena M. Porreca, Principal, Broadway School, 
Hackensack, New Jersey. 

Association of School Administrators, Jordon 
L. Larson, Supt. of Schools, Board of Education 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

National Art Education Association, Marion 
Quin Dix, Vice President, N.A.E.A., Board of Edu: 
cation, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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N.A.E.A. COMMITTEE DIRECTORY FOR 1951-52 


Policy and Research 

MANUEL BARKAN, CHAIRMAN (‘53), Associate 
Professor, Art Educ., Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

GERTRUDE M. ABBIHL ('55), Art Department, 
Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts. 
JACK BOOKBINDER ('53), Special Assistant, 

Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SOPHIE W. CLIPPARD ('53), Supervisor of Art, 
City Schools, Columbia, South Carolina. 

HELEN J. COPLEY ('53), Director, Art Education, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

E. FRANCES CRIMM (‘53), Art Teacher, University 
High School, Columbia, South Carolina. 

RAY N. FAULKNER (‘53), Executive Head, Art, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 

DALE M. GOSS ('53), Director, Art Education, 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle 9, Washington. 

RUTH ELISE HALVORSEN (53), Supervisor of Art, 
Portland Public Schools, Portland, Oregon. 

EDITH HENRY** ('57), Supervisor of Art, Board 
of Eduction, Denver, Colorado. 

MRS. CAROLYN HOWLETT ('53), Head, Art Edu- 
cation Department, School of the Art Institute, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

MISS PAULINE JOHNSON** ('57), Associate Pro- 
fessor, School of Art, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5, Washington. 

MISS SARA JOYNER (‘53), Director, Art Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

DR. MILDRED LANDIS** (‘57), Department, Art 
Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

MISS ALICE MOLENKAMP (‘55), Principal, Brook- 
lyn Elem. School, Portland, Oregon. 

MARY MOOTY** (‘57), Head, Art Education De- 
partment, Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, Florida. 

HAROLD A. SCHULTZ ('55), Associate Professor, 
Art Educ. College, Fine & Applied Arts, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

MR. ARNE RANDALL (‘53), Specialist, Fine Arts, 
United States Office of Ed., Washington, D. C. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

MARION QUIN DIX, Chairman, Director of Art 
Education, Board of Education Offices, City 
Hall, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

LUCILLE ADAMS, Supervisor of Art Education, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

ANN BALLARIAN, Head of Art Department, State 
Teachers College, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


**New Members. 


ROSEMARY BEYMER, Director of Art, 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

FLO BATTARI, Supervisor of Art Education, 107 
Ross Avenue, Tampa, Florida. 

LILLIAN A. CALCIA, Head, Art Department, New- 
ark State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 
MILDRED CALLAWAY, President, New Jersey Art 
Education Association, Mountain Lakes High 

School, Mountain Lakes, New Jersey. 

CARRIE B. DAWSON, Assistant Supervisor, Art, 
1806 Central Avenue, E. St. Louis, Mo. 

MARGARET GLACE, Academic Dean, Maryland 
Institute of Art, Baltimore, Maryland. 

PHILOMA GOLDSWORTHY, 1209 Glen Avenue, 
San Jose 10, California. 

GRATIA B. GROVES, Director, Art Education, 
Kanawha County Schools, Elizabeth and Quar- 
rier Streets, Charleston, West Virginia. 

HARRIET M. HIGGINS, Assistant Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary Schools, City Schools, Knoxville, Tenn. 

SARAH JOYNER, State Director, Art Education, 
State Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

MRS. ELEANOR PEACOCK KING, Board of Edu- 
cation, Alexandria, Virginia. 

VIRGINIA R. LACY, 8226 Floral Avenue, Vinita 
Park, St. Louis, Missouri. 

ETHEL LATTA, Board of Education, Elgin, Illinois. 
MARIE L. LARKIN, Associate Professor, Harris 
State Teachers College, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN, Director, Art, Board 

of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BERNICE MAGNEY, Art Consultant, 2106 West 
Foster Avenue, No. D-1, Chicago 25, Ill. 

VIBELLA MARTIN, 636 Kilgras Circle, Oakland, 
California. 

JOHN W. OLSEN, Pres., Pacific Arts Association, 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Cal. 

ELLSWORTH H. PLUMER, Director, Art, Industrial 
Art Education, 151 Broad Street, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

SHIRLEY POORE, Art Supervisor, Board of Edu- 
cation, 245 Roswell Avenue, Long Beach, Cal. 

CHARLES ROBERTSON, Art Education Depart- 
ment, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 

ALICE SHOELKOPF, Supervisor, Art Education, 
Oakland, California. 

OLGA M. SCHUBKEGEL, Director of Art Educa- 
tion, 5927 Columbia Ave., Hammond, Ind. 
ELIZABETH STILLWAGEN, Supervisor, Elementary 

Art, 509 East Walnut Street, Springfield, Mo. 

EDWIN ZIEGFELD, Head, Department of Fine and 
Industrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 

ROSEMARY BEYMER, General Chairman, Direc- 
tor of Art, Kansas City Public Schools, Library 
Building, Ninth and Locust Streets, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. 


Eastern Arts Area 

DONALD DAVIS, Stewart Junior High School, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

HAROLD LOFGREN, New York State College for 
Teachers, Buffalo, New York. 

MARGUERITE J. WALTER, Chairman, Eastern 
Area—Supervisor of Elementary Art, District 
No. 3, 3101 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pacific Arts Area 

ARCHIE WEDEMEYER, Chairman, Pacific Area, 
Director, Art Education, San Francisco Unified 
School District, 750 Eddy Street, San Francis- 
co, California. 

EVANGELINE HEISIG, Supervisor of Art, Long 
Beach, California. 

ALICE SCHOELKOPF, Director of Art, Oakland, 
California. 


Southeastern Arts Area 

I. VINCENT GUACCERO, Chairman, Southeastern 
Area, Professor, Art Education, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

E. FRANCES CRIMM, University High School, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. 

LOLA HINSON, Supervisor of Art, 1605 East 19th 
Street, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Western Arts Area 

RUTH E. WHORL, Chairman, Western Area, Di- 
rector of Art Education, Public Schools, Akron, 
Ohio. 

ARCHIE BAUMAN, Director of Art, Public Schools, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

MARY McMULLAN, Supervisor of Art, 705 Ro 
vine, Peoria, Illinois. | 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
(for 1953 CONVENTION) 

VIRGINIA LACY, 8226 Flora Avenue, St. Louis 
14, Missouri. 

MARY POWELL, Educational Director, City Art 
Museum, Forest Park, St. Louis, Missouri. 
ALFRED BLECKSCHMIDT, State Supervisor of Fine 
Arts, State Capitol, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
ANNA DUNSER, 7167 Lyndover Place, St. Louis, 

Missouri. 


ESTELLE MILOVICH, 4745 Westminster, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

PHILLIP BEST, Music and Arts University, 3801 
West Pine, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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*HERBERT JACKSON, Harris Teachers Col eg 
5351 Enright, St. Louis, Missouri. 

NITA SCHUSTER, Harris Teachers College, 535) 
Enright, St. Louis, Missouri. 

ELIZABETH STRONGE, Harris Teachers Col ege 
5351 Enright, St. Louis, Missouri. 

WARREN K. BEGEMAN, Director of Tech iico 
Education and Industrial Arts, Board of Edy. 
cation Offices, 901 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo 

NAOMI GUTHRIE, Stowe Teachers College, °615 
Pendelton Avenue, St. Louis 13, Missour 

VERNA WULFEKAMMER, Art Department, 32; 
Jesse Hall, Missouri University, Columbia, Mo 

ROSEMARY BEYMER, Director of Art, Kansas City 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

GRACE MARKMAN, Southwest High School, | 125 
S. Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 9, Misso sri. 

VERA FLINN, Director of Art, University Cit 
Public Schools, University City, Missouri. 

KENNETH HUDSON, Head, Department of Fin 
Arts, Washington University, St. Louis, Mis 
souri. 

BILL MILLIKEN, Binney & Smith, 41 East < 2nc 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

**MARIE LARKIN, Harris Teachers College, | 35! 
Enright, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ACCREDITATION 


STANLEY A. CZURLES, Chairman, N. Y. State Col. 
lege for Teachers, Director, Art Division, B:ffo: 
lo, N. Y. 

CLIFTON GAYNE, JR., University of Minne:oto 
Chairman of Art Education, Minneapolis 
Minnesota. 

W. REID HASTIE, Dept. of Art Education, Colieg 
of Education, University of Minnesota, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota. 

HAROLD R. RICE, President, Moore Institute 0 
Art, Science and Industry, Philadelphia Schoo 
of Design for Women, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 

MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN, Director of Art, Pub 
lic Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. FRANCES CRIMM, University High School, Co 
lumbia, South Carolina. 

DALE OWEN, Chouinard Art Institute, Los An 
geles, California. 

HAROLD A. SCHULTZ, Asso. Prof. of Art Educc 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
MANUEL BARKAN, Asso. Prof. of Art Educatior 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


**Marie Larkin, Chairman of the local arrangements comm! — 
tee. 
*Herbert Jackson, Co-chairman of general convention pr ; 
gram. 
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REPORTS 


MEETING OF STATE ART DIRECTORS AT N.A.E.A. CONVENTION 


PROBLEMS OF ART EDUCATION IN CITIES OVER 200,000 


Reported by Alfred Howell, Directing Supervisor of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, and Professor of 


Art, Western Reserve University 


The meetings which were under the Chairman- 
ship of Leon L. Winslow of Baltimore had as their 
purpose the study of art education programs in 
cities over 200,000. The list of topics assembled 
by Dr. Winslow was presented to the group for 
discussion, much of which centered around the 
administration of the 
art program at the 
elementary school 
level. Considerable 
discussion took place 
on the forces within 
the modern school 
that should influence 
our thinking. This 
opened up the prob- 
lem of integration 
and how the teacher 
fits into the scheme of 
things, and resulted 
in a statement which clearly defines the posi- 
tion of the elementary teacher today. 


ALFRED HOWELL 


“Art experiences which contribute most ef- 
fectively to the total growth and development 
of the elementary school child, may be best 
provided by the classroom teacher who is given 

every opportunity to supplement her pre-service 
education in the arts, through continued experi- 
- ences and guidance furnished by the art consul- 
tant in the classroom and in the in-service edu- 
cation program.” 

_ Many points of view were presented from the 


administrative angle pertaining to all levels of 
art education, with considerable questioning on 
the position of the integrated program in its 
lack of continuity. Speculation was made as to 
the psychological factors that should determine 
the program. This was briefly stated as follows: 


That art is an integral part of the whole 
curriculum and that it penetrates every 
phase of learning. 

That the economic and social influences of 
art are more clearly demonstrated today 
than heretofore. 

That our daily lives are, and will continue 
to be influenced by art education on the 
broadest possible plane. 

It was felt that to impress the administration 
with art’s importance is a pressing problem and 
involves many things: 

Recognizing the unique contribution that 
art has made to the modern school pro- 
gram. 

Gaining community support through a 
clear statement of objectives, and to en- 
courage parents in greater participation in 
the school program. 

Providing art opportunities for all chil- 
dren. 


It should be pointed out that the subsequent 
grouping of topics was definitely correlated with 
the excellent survey of art programs in the 
larger cities of the United States, made by Miss 
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Miller and reported by her at this meeting. It 
was felt that the list of forty topics suggested 
for discussion was so significant that it was ad- 
visable to group them under five main headings, 
as follows: 


|. What constitutes an art program? 

1. Desirable types of courses of study 

2. Courses for the non-academic high school 
group 

The basic high school course 

Building a basic vocabulary 

. Meaning and extent of integration 


. Provisions for haptic and realistic pupils 


NOG 


. Developing taste and sensitivity to beauty. 


In this particular group, considerable atten- 
tion was given to desirable types of courses of 
study. It was felt that the traditional type of 
course of study is giving way to the teacher's 
guide of a flexible type. 

Emphasis appears to be placed on the follow- 
ing: 

a. That the philosophy of art education as it 


affects various levels should be of prirne 
importance. 


b. That the growth of the child and possible 
achievements should be considered in re- 
lation to his mental, physiological, psycho- 
logical and environmental condition. 


c. That there should be an elemination of 
grade levels, but that a rich body of ma- 
terial applicable to the many and varied 
conditions of schools should be included. 

What constitutions a good art program was 
presented by Miss Shirley Poore on behalf of 
her sub-committee, as follows: 

“The art program should be flexible. It should 
be planned to meet the needs of the individual 
and community. It should be the result of group 
planning by classroom teachers, administrators, 
art personnel and laymen. 

“The objectives at all levels should be the re- 
sult of the personally and socially integrated 
individual. The content should be based on the 
needs, interests, and abilities of all, but should 
not neglect the gifted individual.” 

ll. Evaluation of art education in terms of pres- 
ent needs 


1. A study of growth and development char- 
acteristics of children and their implication 
for art education 
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2. Understanding the aims of instruction by 
superintendents, principals, teachers and 
pupils 

3. Understanding the art of the child 

4. Examination and grading of pupils i ar 

5. Unique contribution of the art educ tion 


program 

6. College entrance requirements 

7. Diagnostic and therapeutic values i: art 
education 


8. What the junior high school student st suld 
be expected to know about art 

In the evaluation of the school art pro: ram 
some attention was given to the great desp: rity 
in the percentage of students taking art in iigh 
school. A quick survey among the dele: ates 
showed a range from 5% to 30%. This situ: tion 
was viewed with concern, and immedi tely 
posed the question as to why a higher pe -en- 
tage of high school students do not enro! for 
art. This appears to be due to several cau 2s: 

a. Ineffective guidance, due sometimes tc the 
insistence that the vocational opportu: ties 
are relatively few. 

b. Failure to recognize the potentials o art 
education as they relate to the profess ons. 

c. Failure to recognize art as a potent cul- 
tural force. 

d. The block caused through college entr ince 
requirements. 

The evaluation of the art program was pre- 
sented by Miss Lennahan for her committee, as 
follows: 

a. Meeting basic human needs through: 
Social, spiritual and economic awareness. 
Application of art in daily living. 

b. Enjoyment and understanding evolving 
from purposefulness participation in art ex- 
periences. 


lll. The present position of the art teacher 

1. In-service training in art education. 

2. The role of the teacher in the elementary 
segment. 

3. Qualifications for art teachers. 

4. Freedom of teachers to experiment with 
educational procedures. 

5. Whether in the elementary schools art 
should be taught by a specially-trained art 
teacher, or by the classroom teacher work- 


ing with a trained helping teacher, consul- 


tant or specialist. 
(To be concluded in next issue) 
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40 EXCITING ART PROJECTS! 


(the answer to a teacher's prayers) 


Howr upon hour of useful classroom and work. 
shop activity—each step explained in simple, how- 
to-do-it terms. A profusely illustrated workbook 
that features a handy, “prop-open” binder. 


This new edition fea- 
tures the working 
methods in all major 
and many lesser- 
known art tech- 
niques, including 
Water Color, Mezzo- 
tint, Linoleum Blocks, 
Crayon Prints, Aqua- 
tint, Finger Paint, 
Batik, Charcoal, Tex- 
tile Painting, Silk 
Screen, “Peter Hunt 
Decoration”, Pastels 
and twenty-seven 
other art media. 


TECHNICS 


A HANDBOOK OF FORTY ART PROCEDURES 


® A professional book for hobbyist and serious artist. 


® Beautifully printed on permanent enamel, with a full 
color cover. 


And economy-priced per 
at only $2.25 copy 


(Special Discounts when ordered en-masse for students) 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. DNA-2 
337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio 


AMERICA’S OLDEST SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Established 1844 107th Year 
MOORE 


Study with America’s outstanding professional 

artist-teachers at America’s oldest school of art 

for women! Professional diplomas; B.F.A. and 

INSTITUTE OF B.S. in Art Ed. degrees. Adv. Art; Art Ed.; Illus- 

tration; Fashion Design & Illus.; Painting; Tex- 

A R T tile Design; Interior Design. Crafts. Finest of Dor- 

mitory accommodations. Day and Saturday 
Classes. Endowed. G.I. approved. 


For an illustrated catalog, write: 
REGISTRAR, 1400 MASTER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 21, PENNA. 
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MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825 School of Fine and Practical Arts 1951 


B.F.A. degree and diploma courses in Fine Arts, Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Design, Interior Decoration, Teacher Education, Crafts. 
Rinehart School of Sculpture. Write for Catalogue. 


1300 Mt. Royal Avenue, Baltimore 17, Maryland 


Crayola Crayons 
Artista Paints 


Flexola 3-Way Paints 
Amazart for Decoration 
An-Du Septic Chalks 
Art Workshop 


MEDAL 


Famous School sinney & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, Y. 
_ Products and Service § 


SITOOHDS GNV LNIWGINOT © SIVINALVW OL IGINDI 


NU MEDIA 


AN ALL PURPOSE HANDPAINT 
patent pending 


A new, sensational, medium 
Opening whole new vistas of art 
experience 


New method of finger painting 

New, easy method of screen painting 
New brush painting medium 

New scratch board method 

New spatter method 

and more 


All developed through the discovery of 
NU MEDIA 
Price is amazingly low 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE: 
WILSON ARTS & CRAFTS 
323 So. W. 4th Ave. 


Faribault, Minnesota 
FOR ART EDUCATION—BY ART EDUCATORS 


TOTEM COLORED PAPER 


Construction and Poster—Add Zest to Every Art Project 
A BEAUTIFUL PALETTE OF COLORS AND AN IDEAL MEDIUM FOR 
THREE DIMENSIONAL PROJECTS 
Sold Through School Supply Distributors Nationally 
For “Papers With Personality’ Specify 


BERMINGHAM AND PROSSER COMPANY 


10 East 40th Street 


128 South Sangamon Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Chicago 7, IIlinois 


- For the Protession 
For the Schools . . . 


SCHOOL ART 
and MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
St. Louis 1. Mo. BRANCHES Baltimore 1, Md. 


THE BASIC ART MEDIUM 


HIGGINS 
AMERICAN WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS: 


SINCE 1880 


SPECIFY“ PRANG™ 


THE FIRST and still THE FINEST 
COLOR and CRAFT MATERIALS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Vivian Dillard, age 14, Guilford School, Cincinnati, Ohio— National Award—1951 Scholastic Art Contest 


Proved Aids to Rich Achievement 


in Art Education— 
MILTON BRADLEY ART MATERIALS 


_ Crayons 


W ater Colors 
Poster Colors. 
Finger Paint America’s 


+ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. BRADLEY 
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